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lers' tales about uncivilised and civilised men, &&
find it cropping up at every turn. Exactly how it
grew, the order in which the applications of the
theory took shape, is one of the battle grounds of
the students of what is so oddly called Anthro-
pology. To discuss the opinions on this point
would take us too far from our subject. Suffice to
say that the souls outside a man developed into
gods. Souls were believed to wander from body to
body. Animals had souls, and all things that men
feared, and all that moved. The awe-inspiring phe-
nomena of nature were instinctively regarded as the
result of spirit action ; and rivers, plants, and stars,
the earth and air and heavens, became full of
ghosts.

One distinguished writer who has turned aside
from the easy devious paths of philosophy to the
straight and difficult one of history, thinks that all
gods were, in origin, the ghosts of ancestors. So
uniform an explanation is most improbable. A
much more solid basis seems to support the argu-
ment that as the oldest recorded gods are goddesses,
and as man makes God in his own image, the origi-
nal deities must have arisen at a time when women
were the leaders, as in other things, so also in theo-
logy. They were born of women, for it was woman
who conceived them. And we must make room in